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Courtesy “New Haven” Railroad 
SKI fever at its best on a New England trail in February 


Thousands more “victims” recorded this year than ever before 
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Last Month In Washington Business Goes “‘Round and Around” 
Time Out Son! Horse Nails 


News Forum Departments Business Pattern 


Editorial Service Section 
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CERTAIN 


ARE DELIVERIES 
FROM NEW HAVEN! 


By ordering your coal in smaller shipments, as required, from our 
well-stocked yard in New Haven you avoid the hardships and 
7 , expense of handling wet or frozen coal. 
New River Standard 
and Pennsylvania Coal. 


, : Deliveries from New Haven are rapid and certain, never over 
Industrial Fuel Oil. er ; b cal i k b 
ours in transit by railroad, trolley, truck or barge. 
Docks: New Haven, . > Pit 8 
Bridgeport 


T. A. D. JONES & CO. Inc. 
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COMPOUNDING FEDERAL 
LEGISLATIVE MISTAKES 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


The Federal Social Security Act contains provisions that require Con- 
necticut employers to make contributions payable to the Federal Govern- 
ment under the unemployment compensation sections after Januaray 1, 1937. 
If before that time Connecticut does not enact a state law, none of the 
contributions that have been made by Connecticut employers will inure 
to the benefit of Connecticut people. In other words, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Act, has said in effect, ‘““We call upon the State of Con- 
necticut to enact a law granting unemployment compensation so that we 
may approve it before January 1, 1937. If Connecticut does not comply, 
her unemployed persons will not get a cent of the money that Connecticut 
citizens have contributed. We do not propose that you shall await a con- 
stitutional consideration of the Act. We do not propose that you shall take 
time to study your own needs and wishes. And we do not propose that you 
shall await determination as to whether the Federal Act is workable or 
unworkable.” Simply because the Constitution of the State of Connecticut 
provides for biennial sessions of its legislature, it would seem that the Federal 
Government ought not to demand unduly hasty action on a highly compli- 
cated and involved social experiment. 

Governor Cross has appointed a commission of outstanding, interested, 
and highly qualified men to make a study of the desirability of the enact- 
ment of state unemployment compensation legislation. He has made it clear 
through statements that have appeared in the press that the Commission 
was not appointed necessarily for the purpose of drafting state unemploy- 
mént compensation legislation for passage. His viewpoint, we believe, will 
be subscribed to by the great majority of Connecticut citizens. 

After a great deal of study of the question of old age pension legisla- 
tion, the Connecticut General Assembly enacted an old age pension law in 
1935. The legislature that passed this bill and the Governor who signed it 
knew what classes of persons it was intended to cover, knew approximately 
how many would be benefited, knew approximately what it would cost, 
and knew where the money was coming from to meet the cost. The Con- 
necticut act conforms to the requirements of the Federal Social Security 
Act, of which the unemployment compensation idea is also a part. However, 
we must not confuse the various sections of the Federal act. Unemployment 
compensation must not be viewed in the same light as old age pensions. 

The Federal unemployment compensation sections of the Social Security 
Act were admittedly hastily drawn. The bill was rushed through a willing 
and over-anxious Congress without any real data as to the number of per- 
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LAST MONTH IN WASHINGTON 


Last month Congress grew more stubborn, but on 
measures which were economically inadvisable and at the 
same time were not important factors in chances for re- 
election next November. Several Washington commenta- 
tors have predicted that the “nays” would have it during 
this session of Congress. Of course they enlarged their 
statements to mean that very little controversial (meaning 
injurious to recovery) legislation would be enacted. 
This prediction and_ stiffening opposition to certain 
New Deal proposals has lulled many business men into a 
sense of false security from attacks by the type of strategy 
which put over NIRA, and the Guffey Act. Practically 
all legislation designed to clamp control on some phase 
of industry operation has been groomed, in the past, in 
“backrooms” until all other “must” bills have been passed 
and Congress was itchy to go home. At this point they have 
bet'n_ injected and rushed through with little or no study 
or debate by the great majority of Congress. 

Such strategy by those who would crucify industry for 
the sake of labor votes or dollars is believed to be in the 
making behind verbal and press assurances that all contro- 
versial legislation is taboo this session. Outwardly, at least, 
Congress is said to be pushing for an early adjournment 
looking toward April 15 or May 1 as the date. Actually 
the majority leaders are fearful that the session will drag 
on into June, especially if labor chiefs insist on action on 
all their bills, as they now threaten, in addition to the cer- 
tain turmoil between the President and Congress over 
taxes and relief. 


Investigation. 
All that is needed to provoke one is to toss out a few infer- 
ences about “deep dark machinations” that may be fur- 
nishing the fuel to a demagogue, or dividends to a busi- 
ness organization. Fear of election influence is also a most 
potent reason for voting a new investigation committee. 
Senator Nye’s munitions committee is still at work. A 
House Labor sub-committee is investigating to find out 
to what extent labor-saving machinery has displaced labor 
in recent years, when the sensible answer to the query is 
to be found in Bureau of Labor Statistics figures showing 
a constant increase of industrial workers in industry and 
in allied service industries since the introduction of such 
devices. It goes without saying that the objective is to 
show up displacements without setting up corresponding 
increases in employment in other lines of industry and 
commerce, thus painting an erroneous and damaging pic- 
ture of industrial progress. The House also voted unani- 
mously for a committee to investigate what the sponsors 
called the “Townsend Old Age Pension racket.” Senator 
Bell of Kansas (Dem.) was named chairman of this com- 
mittee. The Patman Committee which has been inquiring 
since last June into the conduct of chain stores has com- 
pleted its work. As a result the so-called Patman-Robinson 
bills to amend Section 2 of the Clayton Act have been 
offered in both the Senate and House. Avowedly they 
were framed to curb certain practices of chain stores like 
rebates, special discounts, etc., but the broad language of 
the measures would restrict materially all legitimate price 
differentials. Robinson bill, $. 3154, is on the Senate cal- 
endar after being reported out favorably without public 
hearings. Hearings on the Patman bill, H. R. 8442, and 
the Utterback substitute, H. R. 10486, have been held. 
Both are still in House committee with independent stores 


It is still open season for investigations. 


clamoring for passage and chains fighting them hard. 

Other big headline news of last month was Supreme 
Court’s favorable decision on TVA. Actually the court 
answered in the affirmative on the question (simplified to 
fewest words), Has TVA done anything unconstitutional 
up to the present time? The court held that preferred 
stockholders of the Alabama Power Co. had legal power 
to test the validity of a contract entered into between 
the Alabama Power Co. and the TVA; that the Wilson 
Dam, built in 1916, had been lawfully constructed in 
accordance with the war and commerce powers of the 
federal government; and finally that the government was 
entitled, in the exercise of its powers, to dispose of public 
property, to sell surplus electrical energy produced at the 
dam and that the method used by TVA in disposing of 
it was lawful. 

Beyond these narrow limits the court refused to com- 
mit itself, thus leaving the ultimate solution of how far 
the government may go in the private power business still 
up in the air. Each case brought to the high court must 
stand on its own constitutional merits. 


Status—Industry Bills. Walsh labor bill said to have 
administration approval being amended in House Judiciary 
committee to cover only contractors and not borrowers; 
provides for the preparation of new codes as a basis for 
wages and hours instead of the use of old NRA codes; 
bans child labor; permits contractors who sign compliance 
certificates to be responsible only for their own actions 
and not for sub-contractors; calls for prevailing wage rates 
without establishing regional differentials; includes pro- 
visions against peddling of bids. New hearings to be sched- 
uled when final draft of new Walsh bill is completed. 

The Van Nuys bill forbidding employers by “fear or 
intimidation” to attempt to interfere or influence votes of 
their employees is also said to be on the Administration 
approved list. It is still in committee. 

Senator O’Mahoney’s Industry Licensing Bill is in the 
hands of a sub-committee of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. Although no particular activity or ad- 
ministration approval of the bill has been reported as yet 
hearings are reported to be in store. The 30-hour-week 
bills are still residing quietly, for the moment in Senate 
and House Committees waiting for the “go ahead push” 
signal from labor group. 

The Ellenbogen Bill, setting up a little NRA for the 
textile industry, was scheduled for approval by the House 
Labor committee, after a few minor changes are made. 

Hearings have been held on Senator Lonergan’s Stream 
Pollution bill which would give the Federal Government 
power to close many important industries in Connecticut 
and other states. It has been strongly opposed by the Asso- 
ciation, General Wadhams of the State Water Commission 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Chief bills passed both houses last month were: 

Neutrality resolution extends previous act until May 1, 
1937. Soil Erosion Farm bill; Independent Offices Appro- 
priation bill; Deficiency Appropriation bill for $367 mil- 
lion. 

Passed Senate only, S. 3 to regulate commerce in fire- 
arms by requiring use of licensed dealers at high license 
fee and S. 2869 to legalize use of ERA funds for building 
of National Guard Armories. 

Passed House only, War Dept. Appropriation bill. 
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of allnails. . . . 


HORSE NAILS 


How the hot forge, the anvil and blacksmith brawn lost out to machines in the production of the aristocrat 
The importance of the horse nail to the efficiency of the millions of natural horsepower 


in U. S. and over 50 foreign countries. . . . Native style customs complicate the production line. . . . 


Mechanical horsepower counsels consolidation. 
form The Capewell Manufacturing Company. 


O any country populated with 
horse power in the flesh, horse- 
shoes and horse nails are as 

vitally important as gas and oil to 
mechanical competitors—the automo- 
bile and the tractor. Without them the 
“dobbin” family would be as effective 
as a tractor with a broken wheel or an 
auto with four “flats”. And that goes 
for dobbin’s highbrow sisters of the 
turf, the track and the hunt. Not that 
man’s erstwhile beast of heavy work, 
his confidant and showman couldn’t 
carry on for a time without being 
chiropodized at the village “smithy”, 
but his efficiency will drop in propor- 
tion to the protection afforded his 
hoofs. 

While roaming the turf in the wild 
state his natural hoofs were quite 
sufficient. But when civilization over- 
took him with a bridle and bit, shoes 
and nails became just as much a part 
of his life as the trowel to a mason or 
a hammer to a carpenter. Without 
them he wasn’t worth his “salt” in 
harness, and soon injured his hoofs to 
the point where he was turned loose in 
the fields until nature mended the 
damage. With shoes fitted to his feet 
and adapted to the work conditions at 
hand he gave an excellent account of 
himself as an investment for accom- 
plishing a wide variety of tasks too 
heavy or irksome for manpower. 

Horseflesh had been man’s burden 
bearer and prided possession for cen- 
turies, both shod and unshod, before 
anyone had given much thought to the 
rapid production of nails to fasten 
shoes securely to his hoofs. Both shoes 
and nails had always been made by the 
sweat of the blacksmith’s brow. First 
heated in the hot bellows fire, the 
metal was wrought to size and shape 
under the steady beat of his hammer. 

But in this nation, turned mechani- 
cally minded, and more than a decade 
on the mend after titanic civil strife, 
thoughts of a certain inventor, George 
J. Capewell of Cheshire, Connecticut, 
began to fix on a method for making 
horse nails on a mass production basis 
by machine. After much experimenta- 
tion, Mr. Capewell invented and 








patented his first machine in 1879, and 
began looking for a manufacturer who 
would put it to work. The completed 
machine brought realization to a 
dream spun more than a quarter cen- 
tury before as he watched the pain- 
fully slow formation of wrought iron 
nails through the skillful manipulation 
of hot metal, tongs and hammer. 
Born in Birmingham, England, in 
1843, George Capewell came to 
America with his father, Mark Cape- 
well when only a lad of 4. Within a 
short time his father was established 
in a manufacturing business in Wood- 
bury, Conn., producing powder flasks. 
When his father died, eight years after 
landing in America, young George 
borrowed $1 from his uncle and, as he 
described the episode to his son 
(George J. Capewell, Jr., of Hart- 
ford) “slid down hill into Waterbury” 
on an icy wintry day to land a job 
with the Scovill Mfg. Company. While 
there he learned the machinist trade 
and at the age of 19 went to West 





George J. Capewell, inventor of 


one of the first horse nail 


machines. 
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Fowler & Union joins hands with Capewell to 


Cheshire to accept a position as super- 
intendent of a button factory (now 
known as Ball and Socket Mfg. Com- 
pany). During his two year button- 
making experience he invented a ma- 
chine for making buttons. He then 
organized his own company — The 
Capewell Mfg. Co.—in Cheshire, to 
make novelties such as nail pullers, 
clippers and many other metal items of 
ingenious design. It was in his own 
plant that he worked out the design 
and built the first successful horse 
nail machine, destined to ease the 
labors of thousands of blacksmiths. 
Not having sufficient money to ex- 
ploit his invention he made known his 
predicament to his family doctor, Dr. 
William C. Williams, who introduced 
him to the latter’s brother, A. W. C. 
Williams, prominent Hartford pro- 
moter and foreign manufacturer of 
lawn mowers. Through his backing, 
the Capewell Horse Nail Company was 
formed in 1881 with Frank M. 
Howard (railroad supply dealer) as its 
first president. Among the other 
prominent founders of the company 
were Caleb M. Talcott, who then 
operated the store which was the pre- 
decessor of Sage-Allen’s; Newton M. 
Case, one of the founders of Case, 
Lockwood and Brainard, and Mr. Wm. 
H. Post who organized the Wm. H. 
Post Carpet Company of Hartford. 
Pooling his patent rights along with 
the funds of the founders, Mr. Cape- 
well was made the first vice president 
and superintendent of the plant, a 
position which he held practically up 
to the time of his retirement from the 
company in 1907 to travel abroad and 
to oversee the operations of his horse 
nail plant in England, known as the 
Capewell Horse Nail Co. Ltd. 

Early in the development of the 
company (in 1888), Dr. George C. F. 
Williams, nephew of A. W. C. Wil- 
liams quit his practice of medicine and 
entered the business to become within 
a short time its directing head—the 
man who molded the policy of the 
company until his death in 1933. He 
served as president from 1910, being 
succeeded a short time after his death 





THE Capewell Manufacturing Company plant at Governor and 
Charter Oak streets, Hartford, largest unit of the Company. 


by his son, Staunton Williams, a prac- 
ticing attorney of New York. Besides 
being prominent in the industrial life 
of Hartford for 45 years, Dr. Wil- 
liams was equally prominent in activi- 
ties outside of his business. Few men 
gave so lavishly of their time to inter- 
ests outside of business as Dr. Williams. 

He was a keen student of American 
historical data and was active in the 
work of the Connecticut Historical 
Society and the American Historical 
Association, being president of the 
former for many years. He accumu- 
lated one of the most valuable collec- 
tions of historical books and docu- 
ments ever assembled, one of which 
included the signatures of every one of 
the 56 signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

His next big interest was welfare 
work, having been a member and 
president of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, and of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. He was also connected with 
more than a score of other organiza- 
tions giving as much time as possible 
to the work of each. One of the latest 
posts he held prior to his death, was 
the chairmanship of the Connecticut 
Tercentenary Commission. 


The Product 


To the uninitiated, the lowly horse 
nail may appear like the most common 
garden variety of product in the in- 
dustrial family—one that requires 
little imagination or skill to produce. 
You’re wrong, Mr. Conclusion Jumper. 
The horse nail is the aristocrat of all 


nails, It must be made with precision 
by a machine which hammers it out 
complete in one pass through the ma- 
chine from specially prepared pure 
iron rod reduced to proper size. It is 
cold forged rather than hot. The 
process of forming the nails is the 
nearest mechanical approach to hand 
hammering, all of which is necessary 
to give the required strength to with- 
stand the various strains that are 
brought to bear on the finished prod- 
uct by horses. Horse nails must be 
long and thin with numerous types of 
heads depending upon the uses to 
which they are put and the horseshoe- 
ing custom of the country in which 
they are used. 

After the nails leave the machines, 
they are automatically polished and 
then placed on a conveyor belt where 
they are individually inspected for de- 
fects, since a bad horse nail may injure 
a horse’s hoofs sufficiently to put him 
out of service for weeks. While the 
machine operator can usually detect 
defective nails coming through the 
machine, the inspection serves as a 
double check. The appearance of poor 
nails is the signal for shutdown of the 
machine producing them until adjust- 
ments or repairs are made. All nails 
produced just prior to the shut-down 
are set aside and reinspected to deter- 
mine their quality. If they fail to pass 
inspection, they are scrapped. 

The several hundred sizes and styles 
of nails produced in order to satisfy 
the domestic and foreign markets in 


some 50 countries make life more 
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complex for both the production and 
accounting executives. The production 
department’s most vital concern is 
precision manufacture which entails 
close inspection of raw materials, dies, 
the proper working of all nail forging 
machines, adequate polishing and final 
inspection of the finished product. But 
the necessity of producing so many 
sizes and styles requires many changes 
in dies in order to have at all times an 
adequate supply of each on hand ready 
for shipment. 

The accounting department has the 
problem of computing the costs not 
only on the large variety of dies, and 
raw material sizes but also in keeping 
a perpetual inventory of each size for 
all styles so that manufacturing orders 
will be sent through at the proper time 
to keep inventories intact. Beyond that, 
this department must know how many 
nails there are to a pound for each 
style and size. The range is from 483 
nails per lb. down to 40. Eight nails to 
the horseshoe is standard practice. 
Thus Milo Dixon, the horseshoer, of 
Middle Forks, Mo., or the horse chi- 
ropodists of any other city, town or 
hamlet are able to gauge, because of an 
intimate knowledge of their customers, 
just about how many pounds of nails 
they will need to have on hand for 
any given period. And the astounding 
fact is that the average cost (taking 
into consideration varying sizes and 
types) to the horseshoer is only about 
$1.00 per 5 Ib. carton of highly 
polished nails of better quality than 
those formerly pounded out on the 
anvil near the hot forge. 

The other product of the company 
is a “chill” nail used in. the manufac- 
ture of steel castings for chilling the 
interior (or thicker portions) of the 
castings. These nails are inserted into 
the mold, and the heads, protruding 
into the central or thicker portion of 
the metal tend to equalize the cooling 
process which insures a more perfect 
casting. When the cooling process is 
completed the ends of the nails are cut 
off leaving the greater portion inside 
to become an integral part of the cast- 
ing. Prior to the manufacture of this 
special foundry nail, regular horse 
nails had been used for the purpose. 


Distribution 

Shortly after the company was or- 
ganized the company’s salesmen called 
upon all blacksmiths in the country to 
acquaint them with the advantages of 
using machine-made nails rather than 
hand forging their own. This tremen- 
dous missionary task gave the Capewell 
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By B. A. McCUEN 





TIME OUT SON! 


A one-reeler of business controversy on 
pros and cons of modern sales promotion. 


Scene: The front office of Consolidated 


Gimmicks, Inc. 


Time: Beginning of a new year, fiscally 


speaking. 


Characters: J. Herkimer McGurk II, 


president of Consolidated Gim- 
micks, Inc. and son of J. Herki- 
mer I, founder of the business. 

J. Herkimer McGurk III, V. P. 
and son of the prexy, but better 
known to followers of college 
football as “Hercules” McGurk, 
All-American quarter-back and 
captain of Swashkosh University 
football team. 


Action *- * * (Camera 
Hercules: Pop, 1 want a hundred thou- 


sand dollars this year to spend on 
advertising, or sales promotion, if 
you prefer a name that smells like 
what we’re after—bigger profits! 


J. Herkimer Il: (Mirthlessly) Why 


don’t you tell me you want to 
spend it on soda-pop son. At least 
you'd get a rebate on the bottles. 


Hercules: 1m letting you off easy this 


year Pop, because I realize we’ve 
got to feel our way along from a 
standing start in this advertising 
game. 


]. Herkimer II: Very considerate of 


you son, but speaking of “‘stand- 
ing starts” don’t forget that Con- 
solidated Gimmicks has been get- 
ting along for eighty-five years 
without spending more than you 
could put in your watch pocket 
for advertising. 


Hercules: Score a touchdown apiece 


for you and Grandpop. But now 
it’s my turn to carry the ball. All 
the way through school, I gar- 
nished my economics and high 
finance with football. One of the 
things I learned playing football 
is that the game changes. Five 
years ago, old Doc Potts couldn’t 
produce a winning team because 
he wouldn’t recognize the for- 
ward pass as an important factor 
in the game. Speed and diversified 
attack were beating his power 
plays. The alumni asked for his 
scalp and got it. Last year “Punk” 





Edwards forgot to pay attention 
to laterals and you know what 
happened at Swashkosh. Won only 


one game. 


]. Herkimer Il: We're peddling gim- 


micks son, not footballs, and this 
is a business, not a game. 


Hercules: Same difference Pop, because 
I 


they both wind up in the same 
place—parading up and down in 
front of John Q. Public with a 
lot of others of the same breed, 
and if J. Q. don’t suspect you’re a 
winner, you may. as well go home 
and hang up your shin-guards. 


J. Herkimer Il: Consolidated Gim- 


micks are the best darned gim- 
micks on the market, son. We’ve 
got one of the best plants in the 
world to turn them out and 


we've been doing that in great 
shape since long before you were 
born. We’ve sold more gimmicks 
than any two of our competitors 
put together, except maybe in 
the last four or five years. Why 
if all the gimmicks we’ve turned 
out were laid end to end, they’d 
make a beautiful looping necklace 
for mother Earth. 
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Hercules: Great stuff Pop! it’s un- 


canny. In fact you’ve spoken the 
very theme of our first ad in the 
Pole. But instead of spreading it 
any thicker over these old walls, 
we're going to let it out of the 
bag. We’re going to let John Q. 
and his wife and kiddies in on it. 
We're going to put Little Giant 
Gimmicks back in their place 
with it, so that when you want 
to tell one of your cronies we’ve 
sold more gimmicks than any two 
of our competitors, you won’t 
have to add “‘except maybe in the 
last few years”. 

You’re the coach, Pop. I’m a 
dissatisfied undergrad. The sales- 
manager is the quarterback, call- 
ing the plays. Our half backs, I 





mean salesmen, are carrying the 
ball, I mean gimmick, and the 
advertising manager takes out 
the opposing tackles, I mean com- 
petition. The production manager 
is at the fullback position feeding 
the ball, I mean gimmick, to the 
quarterback, I mean salesmanager. 
We're not quite up to mid-field. 


(Continued on page 9) 








BUSINESS GOES ‘ROUND AND AROUND’ 


ONG before Tin Pan Alley set the 
nation on a whirligig of a dizzy 
tune that goes ‘round and around’ 

and pops up everywhere, business was 
doing the ‘round and around’ and 
coming up into pocketbooks where 
least expected. No one, except the 
economists and the other daring souls 
who chased a dollar through its calis- 
thenics and added up its somersaults, 
ever talked about it much. Least of 
all did they think of hitching the idea 
to a few bars of “old-time” dentist 
chair music. Had an alphabet boy 
given Tin Pan Alley a little change— 
say’ $1 million for inspiration—early 
in 1933, “with instructions” to devise 
a suitable song for business, J. Q. Pub- 
lic might have taken less punishment 
and had more money in his jeans to 
exchange for ideas in physical form. At 
least it would have accomplished more 
than the building of a boulevard at 
Key West. 

The thought that a song geared to a 
train of stalled ideas and dynamically 
expressed by a nation, could possibly 
bring any economic relief, probably 
sounds as weighty as a bushel of peach 
fuzz, but if properly written it could 
have dynamited home to every citizen 
a basic truth about how business in 
Oshkosh goes ‘round and around’ do- 
ing good in a thousand cities, towns 
and hamlets in all parts of the nation. 
Everyone knows what martial music 
does to army enlistments and fighting 
morale. Everyone knows what a spirit- 
ous college yell or alma mater song 
has done toward turning the tide of 
a football game. The right ideas set 
to music might have accomplished the 
same rejuvenation to the morale of 
business—say two years ago. 

But business is on the way now. It 
has a tune of a sort but not the vari- 
ety musicians recognize as such. 
Lashed with a bombardment of gov- 
ernment “thou shalt not’s” for more 
than two years, there came surcease 
from the courts. Thousands of individ- 
ual wills of business leaders became dy- 
namic to thwart the dire predictions 
of the “prophets of doom.” Heavy in- 
dustry built up steam in its boilers 
and began to move. Thousands of idle 
skilled mechanics went to work. So 
did more truck drivers, trainmen, 
sweepers, handy men and a lot more. 
Secondary and consumer industries 
found orders increasing, receiving them 
either from the heavy industries or 
others which had been heartened by 


the sight of the stalled “key train” 
once more in motion—going places. 
Thousands more workers started again 
to roll out of bed at a regular time. 
Retailers hit the line of sales resistance 
hard with new ideas and old ones in 
“new dress,” and crashed through 
with more yardage than ever expected. 
And that meant a lot more clerks 
scurrying for the 8:15 car every morn- 
ing. 

Just as we are told that “Mrs. 
Astor’s horse was a very cross horse” 
when peeved, so this nation was a very 
sick one, economically. It’s better and 
still on the mend, but much mending 
is yet to be done. Industry has ap- 
proached its all-time employment peak 
within a margin of approximately 
15°, and other laggard lines of bus- 
iness are slowly rallying. Human 
wants, long on a starvation diet, have 
become rampant. Over a trying period 
of centuries they have pushed progress 
from the natural cave housing era to 
air-conditioned homes. But their push 
toward fulfillment has been increased 
a thousand fold in the last half cen- 
tury—and they are still on forced 
march. Ideas clothed in metals, wood, 
glass, textiles, paper and synthetics— 
ideas impregnated with new angles of 
utility and garnished with new style, 


ONE of the New Haven Railroad’s “Snow Trains” at 


faster service and lowered cost—these 
are the dynamic desires of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans. The 
more rapidly they are clothed and in- 
troduced to the marketplace the faster 
we shall move into “days of better 
living.” Stimulation is the need, and 
that means opportunity to gain reward 
—a legitimate profit from clothing 
ideas. 

Contrary to popular conception 
learning is not gained by mere repeti- 
tion of that which is new to the 
mind, but rather is the actual assimi- 
lating process brought about through 
a concentration of will-power—an 
overwhelming desire to learn. The 
secret lies in making the “game worth 
the chase.” If the game, or the ulti- 
mate reward for learning, cannot be 
spotlighted effectively as something of 
value to a growing child, a high school 
or college student, or an adult in any 
stage of life—advancement toward 
proficiency in that branch of learning 
is literally impossible. Nations being 
what they are—multiples of the indi- 
vidual mind, will advance only when 
the individual rewards for excellence 
in any walk of life seem worthy of 
the effort to become proficient. All of 
which means that legislative force can 
do no more toward making business 


destination 


in Vermont, 
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‘go round and around’ for any pro- 
longed period than staying after school 
can produce a mathematic prodigy out 
of a boy who hates algebra’ and geom- 
etry but loves to draw pictures. 

Samples of the true American way 
of stimulating business through the 
adoption of new ideas by one organi- 
zation, and their subsequent benefits 
to many others, may be counted in the 
thousands. All are born without bene- 
fit of a government release or admin- 
istrative order. They are launched pri- 
marily because of the self-interest mo- 
tive which prevails in all human en- 
deavour—even charity, for which the 
reward is usually self-esteem. The 
more obvious self-interest, as ex- 
pressed in business enterprise, usually 
combines both monetary as well as 
the inward satisfaction of accom- 
plishment. Successful business enter- 
prises, regardless of their form, give 
direct employment and through their 
own increased activity may often gen- 
erate in other lines many times their 
own activity. To create new employ- 
ment and to spread around more of 
the physical and mental comforts of 
life, successful ideas must be stimu- 
lated into physical form by holding 
out the offer of reasonable reward to 
those who have the capacity to create 
them. To confiscate those rewards 
after they have been won or to pre- 
clude the opportunity of receiving 
them by any form of government fiat 
is to stifle creativeness. And that means 
stalling the train of progress, which 
must go on if America is to rise to 
higher levels of living. 


The New Haven’s “Snow Trains” 


An outstanding example of how 
business goes ‘round and around’ by 
the working out of a self-interest idea 
is to be found in the operation of the 
“New Haven” Road snow trains. Hard 
pressed for additional passenger reve- 
nue, New Haven Railroad officials, last 
year, hit upon the idea that New 
Yorkers and others living in cities and 
towns enroute might like the idea of 
getting away from steam heated apart- 
ments and houses to relieve their win- 
ter energies by skiing, tobogganing, 
skating, sleighing or just hiking in the 
invigorating mountain air of Connect- 
icut, Vermont and New Hampshire. 
Accordingly they started to run special 
“snow trains” from New York to Nor- 


folk, Connecticut, stopping at Stam- 
ford and South Norwalk enroute. So 
successful was this venture that other 
trains were run from New Haven to 
Brattleboro, 


stopping at Hartford, 





All Aboard the 


Snow Train 


Read's relaved to the “New Haven" your expressed 


wishes for a Snow Train leaving Bridgeport. Here it is— 


Snow Train—Leaves Bridgeport Sunday morning at 7:40 
Arvives Brattleboro at 11:15 A. M. 
Leaves Brattleboro at 5:30 P.M. 
Arrives Bridgeport at 9:05 P. M. 


The fare is 2.75 a round trip. Tickets are on sale at 
Read's and the ticket office 


The ski hill is a scant mile from the railroas station. If 
snow conditions are right you can ski from there to the 
hill or you can take a bus at 25c for the round trip 
They will be shuttling back and forth all day 


The Brattleboro Outirg Club boys will be on hand to act 
free of charge. Skis and 
poles can be rented at 1.50 on the train 


a® guides and instructors 


Novice and intermediate skiing—jumping if you're an 
expert. Tobogganing is good on the hills—you can take 
yours with you. The skating is good snow-shoeing 


ts good 

Breakfast served on the train at 30c and 0c, luncheon 
75c. dinner 90c. Refreshments are obtainable on the 
train also. 


If weather conditions do not look favorable, call us after 
1 P.M. up to6P M Saturday for definite information, 


or listen to W TC. C. rlews flashes at 5:30. 


TICKETS IN THE SKI SHOP AT 


READ’S 





SMALL reproduction of one of 
the many ads published by Con- 
necticut department and other 
stores, which aided patronage 
for both the New Haven 
“Snow Trains” and the stores. 


Springfield and Greenfield, Mass. 

Encouraged by the success of last 
year’s experiment the New Haven 
started again this year to run five 
trains every Sunday from New York 
to Norfolk, and other places in the 
Berkshires and Western Connecticut. 
Also from Bridgeport, New Haven and 
Providence “‘snow trains” were oper- 
ated on Sundays to Brattleboro and 
other northern points. For those who 
desired to spend an entire week-end 
there were arranged all-expense excur- 
sions to Waterbury, Vermont, and to 
Littleton, New Hampshire. 

The first of this year’s “snow trains” 
was run January 19 from New Haven, 
Wallingford, Meriden and Hartford to 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and_ carried 
nearly 500 persons. The second was 
run February 2, from Bridgeport, stop- 
ping at the same points enroute to 
Brattleboro. Eight hundred this time 
enjoyed the thrill of winter sports. 
On February 16, “snow trains’ were 
run from Bridgeport and Waterbury, 
both stopping at Hartford enroute to 
Brattleboro. The patronage on these 
low priced excursions has materially 
increased this year over last. On eight 
one-day excursion trains from New 
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York to 
Haven has carried a total of 5,000 
persons, and the week-end business, op- 
erated in connection with the Mont- 
realer on Friday nights and returning 
Monday morning, has averaged 40 to 
50 winter sports enthusiasts on each 


the Berkshires, the New 


trip. The two special week-end trains 
out of New York to Waterbury, Vt., 
and Littleton, N. H., average 150 
sport lovers per train. From all points 
on the New Haven Railroad and along 
the Boston and Maine (which has been 
operating snow trains for several years 
out of Boston) it is safe to say that 
15,000 or more persons patronized 
“snow train” excursions either on a 
one-day or week-end basis during 
1936. So amazing has been the mush- 
room growth of interest in winter 
sports, especially among city dwellers, 
that railroad officials believe that the 
one-day trips will blossom for sports 
enthusiasts into week-end trips and 
possibly from there into the winter 
vacation, and thus become an increas- 
ingly important factor in the railroad’s 
passenger business. 


Prior to the operation of these trains, 
winter was considered a distressing 
period of New England life to be born 
with fortitude. There were, of course, 
a few hardy city souls who dared the 
drifts and the icy blasts to ski, tobog- 
gan and skate. But they were looked 
upon as slightly “cracked” by the 
under-exercised, overstuffed majority 
whose favorite winter sport was to 
damn the icy northern blasts and the 
flaky moisture that blocked their shuf- 
fle to the 7:45, or locked their cars 
securely for a day in their garages. 
Now, thanks to a highly contagious 
“germ” largely caught on snow trains 
or from some zealous enthusiast who 
nurtured the “bug” in his lair of heavy 
snow and ice, thousands of adults have 
become winter sports conscious. 


The “‘germ” has also been fed lav- 
ishly to erstwhile “hot-house plants” 
by the advertising writers of depart- 
ment stores and other establishments 
who spread their most fetching brand 
of superlatives over the advertising 
pages of the newspapers. Once they 
have lured the timid souls out into 
the frigid zone, they have in the mean- 
time outfitted them with “‘all the mak- 
ings” of a healthful and comfortable 
day in the open. And so department, 
chain and hardware stores helped the 
New Haven Railroad to fill their 
trains by their combination train-time, 
sport togs and euipment announce- 
ments. While lending a helping hand 
they incidentally enjoyed the best bus- 


iness in sport goods in their history. 
Newspaper advertising revenue was 
increased. Sporting goods equipment 
manufacturers and clothing manufac- 
turers and their employees felt the 
avalanche of buying. Restaurants and 
hotels “‘on location” in Connecticut, 
Vermont and New Hampshire enjoyed 
some increases in business, despite the 
fact that meals were served on board 
the “snow trains.” Thus the amazing 
increase in passenger business generated 
from the New Haven’s first “snow 
train” represents but a small part of 
the total business which was rolled up 
in the winter sports snowball. 


Best of all, but often emphasized 
least, were the physical and mental 
dividends collected by the thousands 
who took one or all of the “snow 
train” trips. Thousands have found 
that the stimulating air, the bite of 
the wind and the beauty of the coun- 
tryside in winter have opened up new 
vistas of life to them. Scores have 
found that they return to their week’s 
work after a trip to the snow-clad 
mountains, refreshed mentally and 
physically to a far greater degree than 
they did in the days when winter week- 
ends were spent largely by the fire- 
side and radiator. 

Good fellowship was also promoted 
on these trips. For the most part the 
crowds were made up of young people, 
but the sprinkling of middle-aged grew 
heavier as the joys of winter sports 
were grapevined to them. There was 
no formality in dress or manners, the 
majority being clad in complete out- 
fits for the occasion while others man- 
aged on makeshift combinations. En- 
route to northern snowfields, im- 
promptu choruses, card playing and 
story telling engaged the majority 
while others wistfully gazed out the 
windows consulting watch and time- 
table in a restive mood to “get going” 
to their favorite haunts. In plenty of 
time before reaching their destina- 
tion, the more experienced members 
of the party were certain to be found 
in the aisles waxing their skis, exam- 
ining straps and checking the contents 
of knapsacks to be certain that every- 
thing was ready for the mad scramble 
to the open country. In the sports 
service car, which has been a part of 
every “‘snow train” all types of equip- 
ment and warm clothing were offered 
for sale, and some items for rent. Re- 
pair service to skis and ski harness was 
also made available to those who re- 
quired it. 

At destination, busses and automo- 
biles were waiting to rush the lively 


crowds to the skiing area. The Brat- 
tleboro Outing Club served as host 
to the “snow train” parties, acting not 
only as a guide to those desiring to fol- 
low hiking trails, toboggan, or follow 
the tinkle of sleigh bells up back coun- 
try roads but also as instructors to 
those just starting their adventures on 
skis. When meal time arrived the 
New Haven’s dining car steward was 
prepared with a luncheon, a full course 
dinner or just sandwiches to fit the 
pocketbook or the appetite of its pa- 
trons. 


The Travelers Calendar 


Another recent business move by 
Connecticut’s largest insurance com- 
pany quite unexpectedly has speeded 
up business for picture framers and 
for dealers in Currier and Ives prints. 
It came about this way. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, 
noted for the beauty of its calendars, 
its convincing advertising messages, 
and its prominence on the national 
insurance map, desired to pin another 
star in its record for 1936. Perplex- 
ing indeed, is the task of living up to 
greater records of popularity each year 
with a new calendar idea! Looking 
carefully over the untrodden fields for 
a fresh slant, a final decision was made 
on the use of 12 Currier and _ Ives 
prints to provide artistically proper 


STACKPOLE MOORE TRYON 


SNOW TRAIN 
TOMORROW 


Stackpole’s Suggests 


Buck Palmed Mitts of aeroplane cloth, $2.00 


Navy Blue Byrd Cloth Parkas—the lightest 
$8.50 


and best covering 


Marine Cloth Ski Trousers, smooth, light and 
$8.50 


Wool Ankle Sox, white, plain colors and 
$1.00 and $1.50 


werm 


fancy 
Navy Ski Cap, Norge style $2.50 


And underneath a suit of Duofold Under- 
wear, silk and wool with cotton lining, $7.00 


115 ASYLUM STREET 


MORE specifically advertising 
for the store but nevertheless 
creating interest for a ride on 
a “Snow Train.” 
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atmosphere for each month in the year. 
There were numerous headaches con- 
nected with the job which required dil- 
igent search among a large number 
of art dealers in the New York area. 
Finally succeeding in the task of secur- 
ing famous winter scenes for the win- 
ter months and equally appropriate 
prints for lithograph reproduction with 
the calendar pages for Spring, Sum- 
mer and Autumn months, the Trav- 
elers arranged to have the front of 
the calendar envelope adorned with 
one of Morton E. Hansen’s famous 
wood-cut style relief drawings of the 
United States and the greater portion 
of Canada. On this map appeared the 
black and white sketches of all repro- 
ductions of the Currier and Ives prints 
as shown in color on each of the 12 
calendar pages. 

Several carloads of paper reeled 
through the presses before the task of 
printing was complete. Then several 
hundred thousand calendars were de- 
livered to thousands of Travelers 
agents throughout the United States. 
From the agents they were relayed 
to hundreds of thousands of policy- 
holders and prospective ones. Soon 
after they were distributed, letters of 
praise began to flow into the home 
office. Travelers had evidently made 
another wise selection. They were val- 
ued so highly that the print repro- 
ductions were being framed. Then pic- 
ture framers wrote the company to 
say that the calendars had been a God- 
send to their business. The writer is 
not informed of the exact number 
of these calendars distributed. Let us 
assume there were 300,000, and one 
person in ten orders his 12 prints 
framed at the exceptionally low con- 
tract minimum of $18.00 per set. 
That’s a neat little sum of $540,000, 
for the picture framers of America. 
To the picture framers it was an un- 
expected gift from the Gods, but from 
Travelers’ slant, it was just another 
carefully thought out idea of creating 
good-will among agents, policyholders 
and the 1936 crop of prospects for all 
types of insurance, 

In fact two other unexpected devel- 
opments occurred. It was discovered 
that a few calendars had fallen in some 
way into the hands of art and second- 
hand book store dealers and were be- 
ing offered for sale for several dollars 
each. The use of the prints for cal- 
endar reproduction also sent prices of 
Currier and Ives prints sky-rocketing 
to the highest levels in years, accord- 
ing to actual auction sale figures re- 
ported by art collectors and dealers. 











Conclusion 


By comparison with the business 
generated in all parts of the nation 
through the creation of new models in 
the auto industry or by the introduc- 
tion of new machine tools that make 
others obsolete, the previous illustra- 
tions are of minor importance. But 
they show graphically the stimulating 
effect that a simple idea, well worked 
out, may produce on American busi- 
ness. Thousands of others in the em- 
bryo will be born tomorrow to bring 
unheralded gifts to millions more, if 
the air is kept free from the depressing 
damp of government dictatorship. 
Only unhampered can ideas be ripened 
in worthwhile numbers to make busi- 
ness ‘go round and around’ for the 
greatest benefit to the largest number. 


Time Out Son! 


Continued from page 5 


The play is to be a forward pass, 
I mean advertisement, and it 
catches the opposition flat-footed. 
The line, I mean our tradition, 
holds and the defense is sucked 
in. The pass is in the air and the 
crowd is beginning to sense a 
scoring play, I mean , 

]. Herkimer Il: Time out son! Get 
the coach a drink of water and 
give him a chance to look over 
his line-up. 


Horse Nails 
Continued from page 4 


Company a complete list of the horse- 
shoers in the United States which, with 
constant revision, was of inestimable 
value during the formative years. 
With the shrinkage of the business, be- 
ginning in 1910, and caused by the in- 
creased use of automobiles instead of 
horses, the company began to sell the 
hardware jobbing trade. Hardware 
jobbing salesmen then took up the 
work of meeting and selling the actual 
consumers in addition to the mission- 
ary work still carried on by the com- 
pany’s own salesmen, who have con- 
tinued the practice of calling on horse- 
shoers and retail outlets. Today some 
hardware jobbers covering large west- 
ern and southern territories employ as 
many as 150 to 200 salesmen, who in 
turn sell to hardware or other retail 
outlets in every city, town and ham- 
let in their territory. The company 





advertises its product through maga- 
zines covering the hardware jobbers 
and blacksmiths. The nails reach the 
jobber in 25 pound wooden boxes 
packed with either 1 lb. or 5 lb. paper 
cartons as the consumer units of sale. 

If it was not for the complications 
in the export business the life of a 
Capewell executive would be far more 
serene. He finds that each new country 
explored has its own ancient and un- 
breakable custom in the matter of foot 
raiment for its horses. If he would 
enter the sacred sanctum—the horse- 
nail marketplace — he finds that he 
must slough off his inherent Yankee 
desire to act as a missionary, with a 
view of installing the American sys- 
tem of horseshoeing, and instead be- 
come the obedient servant of all cus- 
tom demands. To do that, the Capewell 
Company has been forced to make 
anywhere from 5 to 12 different sizes 
of nails in some 30 different styles for 
the 50 or more foreign countries it 
supplies with its product. The domestic 
market alone requires a variety of some 
eighty styles and sizes. Chief differ- 
ence between the domestic and its 
foreign brother nail lies in the shape of 
the head and the length and thickness 
of the blade. Shipping to export mar- 
kets also requires much heavier boxes 
of different shapes and design than 
used in packing nails for the domestic 
market. 


Consolidation 


The decreasing number of horses 
used on the farm, in industry, com- 
merce and for private use since 1910, 
made it advisable to seek consolidation 
with another Connecticut horse nail 
company — The Fowler and Union 
Horse Nail Company of New Haven. 
Terms of the consolidation approved 
by the directors of the two companies 
were first announced February 1, and 
later approved by the stockholders on 
February 20. Under the consolidation, 
now known as The Capewell Manu- 
facturing Co., officials expect to im- 
prove materially the operating effi- 
ciency of the company’s domestic 
plants in Hartford and Buffalo (the 
latter is the Fowler & Union unit) and 
eventually to branch out into other 
allied lines of manufacture. Although 
no definite decision on consolidation of 
production activities has yet been 
made, present plans call for combining 
the activities of the two plants in the 
one holding out the greatest possibility 
of efficiency and economy, all factors 
considered. The Capewell Horse Nail 
Company also operated a plant in 
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Toronto which is being continued 
under the merger. Both the Fowler & 
Union Horse Nail Company and Cape- 
well were pioneers in the production 
of cold drawn horse nails and became 
so efficient by their machine mass pro- 
duction methods that both developed 
world-wide markets within a short 
time after founding. 


Past and Future 


Since starting business in a small 
rented space at 438 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Capewell has moved to 
larger quarters twice. First change was 
in 1888 when operations were moved 
to the Machine Company Building be- 
tween Sheldon and Charter Oak 
Streets. After a fire which destroyed 
most of this plant the present large 
plant facilities covering an entire city 
block at Governor and Charter Oak 
Streets, were erected in 1903. Cape- 
well Horse Nail, largely through the 
efforts of its president, Dr. George C. 
F, Williams, was one of the pioneer 
companies to establish rest and recrea- 
tion rooms with music and_ books 
available as well as a nursery for the 
care of children of the workers. 

Through the years the Capewell 
horse nail machines have been con- 
stantly improved and their efficiency 
is attested by the frequent attempts 
of foreign industrialists to purchase 
Capewell machinery. 

Though the heyday of horses is 
past there are still nearly 20 mil- 
lion in this country on farms and in 
cities. Many farm horses, however, are 
not shod, and it is a surprising fact 
that the bulk of horse nail sales is east 
of the Mississippi, though the larger 
part of the horse population is in the 
West. This potential business, split 
among Capewell and several other 
companies, is a good nest egg upon 
which to build with other new prod- 
ucts adapted to the trend of a fast 
moving motor age. 

The officers of the Capewell Manu- 
facturing Company are: Staunton 
Williams, president and treasurer; Carl 
A. Gray, L. L. Gaylord, and C. H. 
French, (formerly of the Fowler & 
Union Co.) vice presidents, Homer 
Hufheld, assistant treasurer; and secre- 
tary, Arthur L. Shipman. Directors are 
William S$. Conning of Hartford; J. 
Dwight Dana and Julius G. Day of 
New Haven; E. Kent Hubbard of 


Middletown; Arthur L. Shipman of 
Hartford; Louis E. Stoddard (former 
president of Fowler) of New York 
and Staunton Williams of Hartford. 





NEWS FORUM 


Lawton Looms Damaged. Over 400 looms in plant No. 
1 of the Lawton Mills at Plainfield, Conn., were damaged 
to an extent estimated at $2,000 on the night of Janu- 
ary 26, when the plant was entered. Eighteen of the strikers 
were taken into custody on the morning of January 27 
by the state police on charges of breach of peace, but 
were later released on bonds of $25 each awaiting a hear- 
ing in the Plainfield Town Court. Those arrested had vio- 
lated a state police order forbidding pickets to boo workers 
entering or leaving the plants. 

The strike, based on the Union members’ refusal to 
accept a wage cut, has been in force since the first of the 
year in the Lawton Mills plant which normally employs 
800 hands. Damage done to looms hampered the plant’s 
production for approximately two weeks. 


ee 


Crapo Joins Case, Lockwood. Herbert L. Crapo, recently 
in charge of publicity for the State Tercentenary Com- 
mission, one-time director of research for the State Motor 
Vehicles Department, former head of the Hartford Bureau 
of the International News Service and Hartford Courant 
staff writer, has recently become associated with The Case, 
Lockwood and Brainard Company, century-old printers 


and book binders, of Hartford. 
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Baldwin Retires from Corbin Cabinet Lock. Carlisle 
H. Baldwin announced on January 13 his retirement as 
general manager of the Corbin Cabinet Lock division of 
the American Hardware Corporation and as vice presi- 
dent of the latter corporation, after having served the for- 
mer company for 37 years. His total activity in the hard- 
ware field was 50 years, having started his career at the 
age of 16 in the employ of the Eagle Lock Company of 
Terryville. 

After 13 years’ experience in the Eagle Lock Company, 
where he advanced through several departments, Mr. Bald- 
win came to the Corbin Cabinet Lock Company in 1899 
as assistant to George W. Corbin, then general manager. In 
1904 he was made secretary of the company and a year 
later, treasurer. In 1907 he became vice president and 
treasurer, and in 1908 president and treasurer, a title which 
he held until 1912 when the firm was taken over by the 
American Hardware Corporation. At that time Mr. Bald- 
win was elected director and vice president of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Corporation and made manager of the Cor- 
bin Cabinet Lock Division, which office he held until the 
time of his retirement. An indication of the reasons for 


Mr. Baldwin’s retirement may be gained from his own 
words as follows: 

“Fifty years of constant application to business is a long 
period in the life of man, and its conclusion justifies the 
desire for greater personal relaxation than is afforded by 
the demands of efficient management particularly in these 
strenuous times. 

“Although personal ownership of a business makes grad- 
ual retirement possible and easy according to the desires 
of the owner, in highly organized corporate ownership 
these desires can only be realized by more sudden changes 
and definite shifting of responsibility to those who must 
carry on. This line of thought prompted my retirement 
at this time and provides greater opportunities for those 
who assume the released responsibilities.” 

George T. Kimball, president of the American Hardware 
Corporation, stated that Mr. Baldwin’s decision to retire 
was received with real regret by his associates among whom 
his opinions on business matters and his friendship are 
highly valued. At the same time he announced that Wil- 
liam H. Booth had been appointed as manager of the Cor- 
bin Cabinet Lock division to succeed Mr. Baldwin, and 
that Ernest L. Baldwin had been appointed general sales 
manager for both the Corbin Cabinet Lock and the Corbin 
Screw divisions. 
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Light Company to Contribute Funds to Municipalities. 
Resuming in principle its former policy of yearly ‘‘cus- 
tomers’ dividends,” the Hartford Electric Light Company 
recently announced that the payment this year, because 
of being too small to be divided among individuals, would 
be paid to municipalities where the company operates as 
an aid towards defraying relief expenses. 

About $40,000 is said to be involved of which Hartford 
will receive $24,257. Each town will receive 5 percent 
of one month’s sales in its area, and in addition may receive 
another 5 or 10 percent in proportion to the percentage 
of increased use of electricity in its homes during 1935. 

In the company’s statement given out January 29 by 
Samuel Ferguson, chairman of the board, it is recalled 
that “owing to the very meager earnings of the last three 
years, no ‘customers’ dividends’ have been possible.” The 
increase in taxes, principally federal, is pointed out as the 
chief reason why earnings have not gone up proportionately 
with the present very satisfactory volume of business. Mr. 
Ferguson pointed out that such levies will total $1,000,000 
or more than the cost of fuel used to manufacture power. 

Revenues for 1935 exceeded all expenses and dividends 
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by 1.2 percent, or about $80,000 which the directors 
decided to divide with the public. 
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Fire Damages East Hampton Foundry. Fire in the 
foundry of Starr Brothers Bell Company recently caused 
damage estimated at $4 to $5 thousand before it was extin- 
guished by the East Hampton Fire Department. The blaze 
started in the hardening room where workmen had been 
tempering wire cutters in a small blast furnace. The fire- 
men were able to keep the flames from other buildings in 
the plant. 
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Zipper Manufacturers Ask for Quota on Imports. 
Manufacturers of slide fasteners, popularly known as “zip- 
pers,” went before the Tariff Commission in Washington 
on January 28 to ask for protection against Japanese 
competitors who, they say, are importing at prices below 
the cost of manufacture. The three Connecticut companies 
represented in the request include: The G. E. Prentice 
Manufacturing Company of New Britain, Shoe Hardware 
Manufacturing Company and the Sterling Novelty Com- 
pany, both of Waterbury. 

The Tariff Commission was asked to allocate to Japan 
for export to the United States a quota based on the con- 
sumption in the United States, a procedure which was fol- 
lowed in connection with competition in the sale of electric 
light bulbs. 
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Wilson Honored by Institute. Eugene E. Wilson, head 
of Chance Vought division of the United Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Corporation, East Hartford, was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, at a recent 
meeting of that organization held in New York. At the 
same time it was announced that a future bequest of a 
half million dollars to aid in science in aviation has been 
designated for the institute, but the donor’s name was not 
revealed. 
kk 


Hartford Battery Corporation Sold. Assets of the 
Hartford Battery Sales Corporation of Southington (Mill- 
dale section) were recently sold to the Perrine Quality 
Products Company of Waltham, Mass., which is headed 
by Lester Perrine. It is understood that equipment is being 
moved to Waltham. 
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Extra Dividend at Winsted Hosiery. At the January 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Winsted Hosiery 
Company dividends for 1936 were declared as follows: 
a $6 annual dividend and a $2 extra dividend, making 


quarterly payments of $1.50 and 50 cents. Officers elected 
were: President, E. B. Gaylord; vice president and treasurer, 
R. E. Gaylord; assistant treasurer, C. B. Viall; secretary, 
A. E. Radcliff. The Board of Directors was reelected with- 
out change. 
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Russell Manufacturing Elects New Executive. The 
Russell Manufacturing Company of Middletown at its re- 
cent annual meeting elected T. M. Russell, Jr., as vice 
president of the company. All other directors and cor- 
porate officers were reelected. In an oral report given to 
stockholders by G. M. Williams, president and general man- 
ager, the future of the business looked encouraging. 
* * 


Eight Connecticut Companies to Exhibit at Petroleum 
Exposition. Of more than 500 exhibitors from 26 states 
which will occupy the 15 acres of exhibits at the Ninth 
International Petroleum Exposition to be held in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, May 16 to 25, 1936, eight of them have been 
set up by Connecticut concerns as follows: American Cable 
Co., Bridgeport; Bristol Company, Waterbury; Chase Brass 
and Copper Co., Waterbury; Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Corp., Stamford; Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport; 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Co. Inc. Bridgeport; Scovill Mfg. 
Co. Waterbury; Terry Steam Turbine Co. Hartford. 

Expected at this exposition are oil men from every sec- 
tion of the country and from 15 to 25 foreign countries 
who will come to Tulsa, Oklahoma, to study the latest 
trends and advancements in the industry. 
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Enumerators Start Work in Hartford. Twenty-nine 
enumerators started work on the Federal business and man- 
ufacturing census in Hartford late in January, according 
to a press announcement by Walter J. Collopy, county 
supervisor. At the same time Mr. Collopy enumerated the 
names of the temporary employees of the Bureau of the 
Census for the information of stores, factories and busi- 
ness houses which will be visited by these men who will 
collect reports on business statistics. All employees are 
under oath not to divulge data to any other governmental 
departments or individuals—a policy which has been in- 
voked continuously since the start of the Census Bureau. 
x & * 


Death of George S. Godard. George Seymour Godard, 
70, state librarian for the past 35 years, died at his home 
at 350 Blue Hills Avenue, Hartford, on the morning of 
February 12. Mr. Godard had suffered a slight shock on 
January 13 and was well on the way to recovery when a 
second shock occurred February 2 from which he failed 
to rally. 
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Dr. Godard, who succeeded Charles J. Hoadly in 1900, 
launched his administration with vigor and foresight, and 
continued throughout the years to uphold the same high 
ideals for library standards which he voiced in his first 
report to the General Assembly in his first year in office. 
From the start of his library work he brought to his 
position a love of knowledge for its own sake which he 
had acquired through studies at Wesleyan, Northwestern 
and Yale Universities. He made a scientific approach to 
the problem of library cataloguing and _ classification, 
acquired through his library work, and held in profound 
respect the relics and documents of historical value. Mea- 
sured by the foregoing standards and his ability to stimu- 
late the public’s interest in what the library had to offer, 
Mr. Godard was most successful. Throughout his life he 
maintained a deep interest in a multitude of fields—an 
attribute which more often than not passes with youthful 
years. 

Mr. Godard was known and respected not only in his 
native state by all classes of men, but also was looked upon 
as an outstanding leader in the library field in the United 
States. He was also prominent in the Connecticut Divi- 
sion, Sons of the American Revolution and in many Colo- 
nial Societies. Because of his knowledge in such a wide 
group of subjects, he was continually sought after and 
gave much of his time to committee work on various state 
and civic projects. 

Funeral services were held at 2 P. M. Friday, February 
14 from the Memorial Hall, State Library Building, Hart- 
ford, with the Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D.D., dean 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, officiating. The honor- 
ary bearers, headed by Governor Cross and Chief Justice 
William M. Maltbie included the entire Supreme Court 
bench, several retired Justices, former Governor John H. 
Trumbull and a large number of men prominent in pro- 
fessional, civic and political circles in Hartford and the 
state. The active bearers were employees of the State Li- 
brary. Burial was made in Granby Cemetery. 
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Veeder-Root Offers Oil Check Device. The latest new- 
comer in the family of products of Veeder-Root Inc., 
manufacturers of computing devices, is the ‘““Meter-Dupli- 
cator,” a device designed to provide automatic and tamper- 
proof records on oil tank-truck deliveries, which will effec- 
tively curtail short-measure rackets in the business. 

The instrument, designed for use in conjunction with 
nearly any type of oil meter now on the market and appli- 
cable to varying requirements, was developed and manu- 
factured by Veeder-Root engineers under patents owned 
by another concern, but is being marketed by the Hart- 
ford Company under its own name. Production sufficient 


PIONEERS IN 


PROCESS 


to meet demand has been under way since the early part 
of January. 

The “‘Meter-Duplicator” resembles a small adding ma- 
chine, heavily built to stand rough use, with a slot in 
front for insertion of a customer’s sales slip in triplicate. 
A turn of a small crank seals the slip in the machine while 
delivery is being made, first imprinting total gallonage 
registered. When delivery is completed, the receipt is im- 
printed with the new total, the difference being the exact 
meter-flow. An additional check provided is the automatic 
numbering of each slip which gives a complete check 
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against each truck’s deliveries. Customers may obtain a 
further check by signing the slip before it is put into the 
duplicator, thus preventing any possible substitution of 
slips. The ‘““Meter-Duplicator” which can be used with any 
meter provided with a visible counter device, is also being 
made with a visible register made by Veeder-Root for use 
in connection with the new protective device. 

The market for the “duplicator” is expected to assume 
sizeable proportions once the public has become educated 
to expect such assurance of proper delivery of fuel oil. 
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Manufacturers Urged to Study Health Hazards. 
In a recent weekly bulletin of the State Department of 
Health, Dr. Albert S. Gray, director of the Bureau of 
Occupational Diseases, urged Connecticut manufacturers 
to make a complete survey of the materials used in their 
processes to determine whether they create a health hazard 
to workers, and to take steps necessary to prevent the 
cccurrence of occupational diseases through such materials. 
Dr. Gray offered the services of his technical staff in the 
control of these occupational disease hazards which may 
affect the worker in various ways from irritation of the 
skin to injury of the vital organs of the body. 

Dr. Gray outlined five steps which the manufacturer 
may take for the prevention of occupational diseases: 

1. Compiling a complete and detailed list of materials 
used in the plant and keeping it up to date. 

2. Keeping informed concerning the injurious proper- 
CONTROL 
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ties of the hazardous materials used or evolved in a given 
process. 

3. Determine which of the potentially hazardous condi- 
tions are present in sufficient quantity to affect health. 

4. Institute the control measures, preferably checking 
the completeness of control by determination of concen- 
trations of injurious materials in the air breathed by the 
worker. 

§. Institute routines of maintenance and check-up de- 
terminations. 

kt * * 


Arrow-H. & H. Elects Little and Bracken to Board. 
At the most recent meeting of stockholders of the Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Company, Mitchell S. Little and Harri- 
son C. Bracken were elected to the board of Directors. 
All other directors were re-elected. Edward R. Grier, chair- 
man of the board and John R. Cook, president and all 
other associate officers were re-elected by the directors. 
Grosvenor C. Barry, general sales manager, was made a 
vice president and Leroy G. Stevenson was made assistant 
treasurer. 

Mr. Little, newly elected director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Daniel J. Glazier, is president of 
the M. S. Little Mfg. Co., The Smyth Mfg. Co., and the 
Sigourney Tool Co., and also serves as a member of the 
board of other leading Hartford banking, insurance and 
industrial corporations. Mr. Bracken, the other director, 
is engaged in the insurance business. 

Since the stockholders’ meeting the net income of $643,- 
555 preferred dividends from operations in 1935, was 
reported, 

xk * 


R. Wallace Stages Sales Meeting Series. R. Wallace 
and Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, has been staging a series 
of sales meetings in key cities throughout the United 
States to introduce the 1936 line of silverware. Heading 
the list of speakers at a recent meeting at Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, was President Charles D. Morris and 
Thomas H. McCready, general sales manager. Others on 
the program were Floyd Wallace, James Eddy, Charles H. 
Gregory, sales promotion manager and Warren Mottram. 


x * * 


Meriden Association Re-elects. The Meriden Manufac- 
turers’ Association recently re-elected Evarts C. Stevens, 
president, International Silver Co., as its vice president. 
Other executives renamed to association posts were: Wells 
Rockwell, treasurer, and Charles D. Morris, president, 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, director. 
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Weidlich Bros. Mfg. Company Appoints New Vice 


President. Louis Weidlich, president of Weidlich Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of William B. Griffin as vice president. Mr. Griffin 
was former sales and advertising manager of the Holmes 
& Edwards Silver Co., until 1930, when he was trans- 
ferred to Meriden to become general manager of the Wil- 
liam Rogers Mfg. Co. division, Factory H of International 
Silver Company. 
aw 

Danforth Company Takes Over Merwin-Wilson Fac- 
tory. The Danforth Company, a new corporation organ- 
ized in New Haven and named for Samuel Danforth, Con- 
necticut’s famous Colonial maker of pewter, has taken 
over the operation of the Merwin-Wilson factory in New 
Milford. Robert Oliver, former president and general man- 


ager of the A. B. Hendryx Company of New Haven is 
president of the Danforth Company. He has taken up 
residence in New Milford and will have entire charge of 
the company’s operations. Associated with Mr. Oliver as 
directors of the Danforth Company are: vice president, 
Creighton Barker; treasurer, Edgar B. Grier, of Charles 
W. Scranton & Company, investment bankers; secretary, 
Claude B. Morehouse, and Joseph B. Morse of Pond, Mor- 
gan & Morse, attorneys of New Haven. 

The new company plans to continue the manufacture of 

high grade pewter and silverware of fine design which has 
made the Merwin-Wilson firm favorably known in the 
trade for many years. The repair department, famous for 
its skillful craftsmanship in the restoration and repair of 
pewter and silver, will be continued. The factory is now 
engaged in the production of a new line of samples for 
display at the National Gilftware Shows to be held in 
Chicago and New York during March. 
Erratum. Through an error of transposition in the con- 
tinued portion of the “Aviation” article published in the 
February issue of CoNNecticut INpusTRY (page 23), 
the positions of Sikorsky Aircraft and United Aircraft 
were reversed. 
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COMPOUNDING...MISTAKES 


Continued from page 1 


sons who might come under the Act, as to whether or not 
its machinery could be operated, and without adequate 
knowledge of the cost. Even its drafters and its propo- 
nents now recognize the fact that radical amendments 
must be made. It would be clearly and highly undesir- 
able for Connecticut to rush through immature legisla- 
tion. Members of the commission that has been appointed 
will, we know, contemplate the possibility of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Federal act. They will bear in mind 
what the governmental experts have said about reserves 
and surpluses that are to be established. They will want 
to have more accurate information as to the costs that are 
entailed. They will unquestionably attempt to determine 
whether or not these overwhelming costs will result in 
unemployment rather than an alleviation of it. The Com- 
mission will not, we believe, consider itself solely or even 
primarily a drafting committee. 

The drafting of any proposed act can come rightly only 
after an exhaustive study, not only of state legislation, but 
of the present Federal law. The Commission cannot, if it 
is to act in the best interests of the people of the state, 
blindly accept certain sections of the Federal act that the 
most eager proponents claim are unworkable. If a state 
law is to do what it is intended to do and what it ought 
to do, it must of necessity, because of the provisions of 
the Federal law, be based upon a Federal law that is sound. 
It would seem that one of the first activities of the Com- 
mission should be to determine whether or not the section 
of the Federal law that demands hasty action—that is, 
action before January 1, 1937—should be amended. 

The Commission could render no greater service to Con- 
necticut employees, employers, taxpayers, and consumers 
than to go into this phase of the matter immediately and 
earnestly. Such an effort unquestionably would have the 
support of the thirty-eight States that have not yet enacted 
unemployment compensation legislation in conformity with 
the Federal act. Such efforts would likewise have the sup- 
port of at least some of the remaining States that now 
realize they have acted hastily. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Control of Plant Maintenance Costs. Proper mainte- 
nance of production facilities is essential in every indus- 
trial plant. The cost of such maintenance is quite gener- 
ally regarded as a necessary operating expense. By its nature, 
it can seldom be charged or lodged against any specific 
order. Consequently, the usual disposition of maintenance 
charges or costs in the accounting records and cost find- 
ing procedures is via Overhead Expense, thence to depart- 
mental costs and ultimately on one formula or another, 
to cost of product. This is common experience in all pro- 
ductive industries. That its inclusion in the costs of pro- 
duction under the caption of Overhead Expenses is proper 
requires no comment. Rather, it is desired at this time 
to focus thought on the amount of such costs with ref- 
erence to the jobs involved and on the subject of ade- 
quate control of maintenance costs. Instances have been 
lately observed where the handling of such work has as- 
sumed the aspects of a racket. 

In the smaller plants, repairs and maintenance work is 
likely to be closely observed, and thus controlled by the 
factory management. In the larger plants, however, sepa- 
rate maintenance crews or departments are usually organ- 
ized or set up to handle all operations of repairing prem- 
ises or conditioning equipment. The tasks which the Main- 
tenance Department is called upon to perform are greatly 
varied and of infrequent occurrence, which prevents the 
establishment of standard charges for services rendered. 
This has led to serious abuses and inefficiency. 

It is nevertheless possible, and clearly imperative that 
the costs of these operations be subjected to the same con- 
trol and supervision as are other phases of production. A 
plan that is being used by several of the larger companies 
is to have a time allowance set by a qualified person for 
each assignment or order issued to the Maintenance Depart- 
ment. This will serve as a standard or objective against 
which the Department must work, otherwise the foreman 
is required to explain its failure to do so. The adoption of 
this plan has produced some amazing reductions in this 
element of cost and has been a definite stimulus to the 


departments affected. 
* * 


Wage Incentives. The Hartford Chapter of Cost Ac- 
countants will devote its next monthly meeting (March 
17) to a discussion of “Wage Incentives.” Walter F. Titus 
of the International Business Machines Corporation, will 
be the speaker. 


Transportation 
Unified Air Express Comes to Hartford. High-speed 


commercial aviation in the United States took another 
step forward February 1 when the Railway Express Agency 
inaugurated its unified and greatly expanded air express 
service on the major airlines of the nation, giving Hart- 
ford an important position on the nation’s air express 
map. It is now one of 215 cities having direct contact, 
through the local airport, with the Agency’s Air Express 


System, in which are co-ordinated the air mileage of 21 
domestic airlines, the Pan-American Airways and, through 
combination of rail and air services all of the 23,000 cities 
and towns served by the Express Company. American Air- 
lines will originate shipments to Connecticut with the 
nationwide hook-up. 

By direct airport contact, with door-to-door pick-up 
and delivery, the new unified system now serves a popula- 
tion of 40,000,000 people in cities on the airlines, includ- 
ing Hartford. It is likewise made available to all points 
served by the Railway Express Agency through a close 
tie-up with the rail express service and extends to 32 for- 
eign countries through the Pan-American Airways. Nearly 
§00 transport planes operated by the various airlines of 
the United States will carry express shipments, flying the 
equivalent of nearly five times around the world each day. 

Air express shipments will be picked up either by the 
Railway Express Agency or by Western Union messengers 
with no additional charge, and incoming shipments will 
be given special delivery immediately upon arrival. Through 
this new service air express sent from Hartford will reach 
Chicago in five hours; Kansas City in eight hours; San 
Francisco in 17 hours; and Los Angeles in 18 hours. Air 
express rates may be gauged by the fact that a three- 
quarter pound package or a one-pound package may be 
sent from Hartford to any point in the United States for 
85 cents and $1.00 respectively. The service is being oper- 
ated in connection with the Rentschler Field Airport. 

Companies in the Hartford area making regular use of 
this service include, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, Hamilton 
Standard Propeller division of the United Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Corp., Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Co., Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., M. H. Rhodes 
Inc., Kellogg & Bulkeley, Allen Manufacturing Co., and 
a number of insurance companies. 


x~ * * 


Association Opposes River Deepening Above Hart- 
ford. Through the medium of two briefs filed respectively 
by C. L. Eyanson, assistant to the president, and N. W. 
Ford, trafic manager, at the recent hearing on February 
7, held at the Municipal Auditorium, Springfield, Mass., 
before Mason J. Young, Major, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Engineer Office, Providence, Rhode Island, the Association 
cpposed the deepening of the Connecticut River above 
Hartford. 

The brief submitted by Mr. Eyanson dealt with the 
economic phases of the project, stressing the large outlay 
of some five million required to accomplish the deepening 
and the large annual maintenance cost, detrimental results 
to manufacturers located on certain points of the river, 
and the strenuous objection of the Association to federal- 
ization of Connecticut’s waterways through the creation 
of Connecticut Valley Authorities and other Federal ma- 
chinery for dealing with the problem of stream pollution. 

The second brief, presented by Mr. Ford, dealt with 
transportation problems involved, giving citations of 
tonnages, rates and other technical aspects of the case to- 
gether with an elaboration upon the question of the eco- 
nomic justification for deepening the river above Hart- 
ford. 

Any further important developments in this case will 
appear in these columns in the later issue. 
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Rail-Ocean-Rail Rates to Southwest Determined. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has just recently 
issued its report prescribing maximum rail-ocean-rail rates 
between stations in New England and Trunk Line terri- 
tory, and stations in the Southwest including the States 
of Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and that portion of Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi River. The rates are to become 
effective not later than May 5, 1936. The effective date 
of these rates was postponed and the case reopened for 
further hearing in which the Association participated to 
give evidence which held the issues in abeyance for a 
period of more than 7 years, thus effecting substantial 
savings to manufacturers interested in the southwestern 
markets. 

In the new report, the Commission has included all of 
Connecticut in a single group extending 200 miles from 
the nearest port (New York or Providence). A more de- 
tailed explanation of the Commission’s method of applying 
these rates together with a comparative statement of pres- 
ent and prescribed rates are included in Transportation 
Bulletin No. 450 sent to Association members on Jan- 
urary 20. 

* * * 


Southwest All-Rail Rates Effective May 5. In its 
twenty-second supplemental report in the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order requiring the carriers to publish, effec- 
tive May 5, 1936, the revised all-rail class rates prescribed 
in its twenty-first report in this proceeding. The rates 
are applicable between stations in New England and sta- 
tions in the southwest, and become effective co-incident 
with the rail-water-rail rates between New England and 
the southwest. 

The only important requirement of the twenty-second 
supplemental report is one which requires that the rates 
between the points involved shall be governed by the 
Western Classification and general exceptions thereto on 
trafic moving in either direction. This conforms to the 
Commission’s decision in the rail-ocean-rail portion of the 
proceeding, but is contrary to the requirements of the 
twenty-first supplemental report which found that the 
rates from New England to stations in the southwest 
should be governed by the Western Classification, and 
rates in the reverse direction should be governed by the 
Official Classification. 
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Pick-Up and Delivery Service Extended. A _ long 
stride in the direction of a universal pick-up and delivery 
service concerning which the railways of the country have 
given considerable thought for many months, was taken 
by the carriers in Western Trunk Line Territory when, on 
January 20, they made effective at all stations throughout 
that territory a pick-up and delivery service on less than 
carload shipments without additional charge above the 
line haul rate. An allowance of § cents per hundred pounds 
will be made at point of origin where consignor performs 
pick-up service, and an allowance of 5 cents per hundred 
pounds will be made at destination where consignee per- 
forms delivery service. Both the service and allowance 
described will have application throughout Western Trunk 
Line Territory regardless of the origin or destination of 
the shipment. Thus shipments originating in New Eng- 
land will be accorded a free delivery service at destina- 


tions in Western Trunk Line Territory, or an allowance ~ 


of 5 cents per hundred pounds will be made in lieu of 
the delivery service. A similar arrangement is understood 


to be under way to apply to points in Southwestern Freight 
Bureau Territory, but the tariff covering this service has 
not yet been received. 

Effective April 1, the Pennsylvania Railroad will estab- 
lish at the less-than-carload class rates a free collection 
service at stations on its line applicable on traffic destined 
to any point in the United States. Free delivery service 
will also be offered at all Pennsylvania stations on traffic 
originating at any point in the United States. After April 
1 shipments originating in Connecticut will be accorded 
a free delivery (or allowance) at all Pennsylvania stations. 

Several railroads in Southern Territory including the 
Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast Line Railway and sub- 
sidiaries, the Illinois Central Railroad and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad have established either 
the free pick-up and delivery service, or an allowance of 
§ cents per hundred pounds regardless of the origin or 
destination of the shipment. This arrangement was made 
effective by the last two mentioned railroads coincident 
with the establishment of this service in Western Trunk 
Line Territory on January 20. However, the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s announcement made no mention of an allowance in 
lieu of pick-up or delivery service. The Southern Railway 
and Atlantic Coastline Railroad have filed application for 
authority to make the arrangement at an early date. 

Further information on this service will be supplied upon 
request of the Association’s Transportation Department. 

* * * 


Railroads Propose Continuation of Emergency 
Charges. On January 24, 1936, Class 1 Railroads of the 
nation filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
supplemental petition for authority to continue without 
an expiration date the charges previously authorized by 
the Commission in Ex-Parte 115 which became effective 
on April 18, 1935, and which is scheduled to expire on 
June 30, 1936. In the event this petition is granted it 
would make, in effect, the emergency charges an integral 
part of the freight rate structure. To consider the case 
the Commission has reopened proceedings for further 
hearing which will be held at the office of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., March 4, 
1936, at 10 A. M., before Commissioner Atchison. 
Because there has been a substantial revival of busi- 
ness which should be reflected in increased earnings for 
the carriers, the Association is now of the opinion that 
the emergency charges should not be made permanent. 


Foreign Trade 


Cooperative Buying Making Progress in France. 
Commerce Department officials located in France recently 
report that Cooperative Buying Associations in that coun- 
try are accounting for an increasing proportion of France’s 
merchandise turnover. In the Paris area alone 29 groups 
of buyers are listed, and in addition there are numerous 
working men’s associations applying similar methods in 
sales of merchandise to their members. 

Aggregate distribution of factory products diverted from 
regular trade channels direct to consumers by these Asso- 
ciations, it has been pointed out, ran into many millions 
of francs in 1935, and a single society has announced 
that sales in 1936 will exceed thirty million francs (ap- 
proximately $2,000,000). Large department stores as well 
as wholesalers in many lines have found their normal bus- 
iness affected and are much disturbed by the new compe- 
tition. Discounts on retail prices offered through these 
cooperative associations range from.10 percent to 40 per- 
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cent. Investigation shows that articles distributed through 
these Associations are not “seconds” but rather standard 
products often coming from the best manufacturers. 
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Exports and Imports Rise in 1935. Despite more than 
a seasonal decline in December, 1935, American exports 
were 7 percent higher for last year than in 1934. 
Exports for 1935 were valued at $2,282,023,000, and 
imports at $2,047,797,000, giving United States a trade 
balance of only $234,226,000 as compared with $477,- 
745,000 in 1934. This trade balance was lower than any 
year since 1910 when the total was only $188,000,000. 
kk 


Brazil Extends Tariff Concessions. A Brazilian Customs 
order, published January 16, 1936, extends the Brazilian 
Tariff Concessions of the Trade Agreement with the 
United States, which was signed at Washington on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1935, and became effective on January 1, 1936, 
to “Argentina, Austria, Belgium, and Luxemburg, Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, United 
Kingdom and its possessions and mandates, Hungary, Italy, 
Iceland, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, Norway, Neth- 
erlands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 
* * * 


Recent Developments in U. S.- Japanese Trade. 
Because of important changes which have recently occurred 
in Japan’s position in world trade and the wide attention 
that some aspects of it have attracted, the United States 
Tariff Commission recently published a report (No. 105) 
outlining this subject in detail. A review of this report 
follows: 
General Position 


The yen values of both the exports and imports of 
Japan fell sharply in 1930 and in 1931. In each of the 
following three years the figures increased greatly and 
in 1934 were about the levels of 1929. Statistics for the 
first three quarters indicate a still further increase in 
1935. The decrease of 1930 and 1931 were due primarily 
to falling yen prices and the subsequent increases are con- 
versely due to advances in yen prices attributable chiefly 
to the market’s depreciation in the foreign exchange values 
of the yen beginning in December, 1931. After falling 
in 1930 and 1931 the volume of Japan’s export trade has 
increased rapidly in the last few years, and that country’s 
import trade followed a similar course, though the increase 
since 1931 has been much smaller in imports than in ex- 
ports. A comparison shows that the volume of Japan’s 
export trade was about 48 percent greater in 1934 than 
in 1929, and that the volume of her import trade was 
about 9 percent greater. 


Recent Changes in Export Trade 


For a long time raw silk was the most important item 
in Japan’s export trade, but the yen value of the country’s 
exports of this commodity has fallen decidedly in recent 
years chiefly because of the market fall in raw silk prices. 
The increase in the yen value of Japan’s total exports, 
occurring in spite of a nearly 500,000,000 yen decrease 
in the value of raw silk exports, reflects a very much 
greater increase in exports other than raw silk. This in- 
crease has attracted particular attention because it has been 
largely in goods and to markets in which Japanese exports 
have not been important formerly. The most notable recent 
increases in Japan’s export trade have been in cotton tex- 


tiles. By 1934 exports of cotton cloth alone had come to 
exceed in value exports of raw silk. Important increases 
also occurred in exports of other textile manufactures and 
in pottery, drugs, tin and bottled foods, rubber soled shoes, 
toys, bicycles certain types of machinery and other metal 
manufactures. 


Recent Changes in Import Trade 


The expansion of Japanese manufacture for export has 
been largely in commodities part or all of the materials 
for which must be imported into Japan. Consequently it 
is logical that a 43 percent increase in the growth of the 
value of Japan’s imports in 1934 over 1931 be attributable 
to the increase in the value of imports of raw cotton. In 
yen value, imports of raw cotton into Japan rose about 150 
percent during this period; in quantity, however, the in- 
crease between the two years was only about 21 percent. 


Factors in Japan’s Expanding Export Trade 


The most important contribution to the expansion of 
Japan’s exports was the abandonment of the gold standard 
in 1931, the low foreign exchange values of the yen that 
have since prevailed, and the consequent low prices of 
Japanese goods in terms of foreign currency. Only slightly 
have the resultant competitive advantages to Japanese en- 
terprises in foreign markets been lost through subsequent 
increases in cost of production in Japan. The prices of 
various imported raw material in terms of yen rose as a 
result of the fall in the foreign exchange values of Jap- 
anese currency, but other cost of Japanese industry re- 
sponded less readily, if at all, to the currency deprecia- 
tion. The living cost of Japanese workers did not rise 
much because the needs of the workers are largely supplied 
by their own products. As a matter of fact factory wage 
rates in yen have even fallen since 1931. 

Over a long period, the increasing population of Japan 
has tended to keep wages low in spite of substantial ad- 
vances in the efficiency of Japanese industry. The pressure 
of new workers seeking employment has been a factor 
operating to promote the expansion of Japanese exports, 
especially since Japan is a country of large population rel- 
ative to physical resources, and since, therefore the exploi- 
tation of the country’s already intensely utilized resources 
offers an inelastic field of employment. Consequently there 
has been a tendency to provide occupation for an increas- 
ing part of the growing labor force through manufacturing 
operations. 

The marked decline in the price of raw silk in recent 
years has severely reduced the incomes of Japanese rural 
population and has increased the pressure on laborers who 
seek employment in other industries. Fallen silk prices have 
thus tended to depress the level of wages in Japan and to 
increase the competitive facts of Japanese enterprises in 
foreign markets. 

Under the influence of the national movement, known 
as Rationalization, there has been a great improvement in 
the space of a few years in the equipment and technic of 
most Japanese industries conducted on a large scale. As a 
result, costs in such industries have been much reduced. 

The expansion of Japanese exports in recent years has 
been stimulated by the military and investment expendi- 
tures in northern China. In part, these expenditures have 
been sustained by increased exports to the same region, 
but, in part, they have had to be supported by exports 
to other countries. 
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BUSINESS 


General Summary. General business activity in Connecti- 
cut during January was marked by considerable irregu- 
larity, recessionary tendencies being somewhat the more 
dominant. As a result, the Connecticut business index 
declined a half point to 14.8% below normal compared 
with 28.3% below in January 1935. Factory employment 
declined by less than the usual seasonal amount but the 
number of man-hours worked, due largely to a 10% de- 
crease in Bridgeport, fell off more than in previous years. 
Freight carloadings showed a further increase on top of the 
substantial gain made in December. Metal tonnage carried 
by the New Haven Road also moved upwards and building 
activity in Connecticut stood at 62% below normal com- 


PATTERN 


trend of business, as measured by the New York Times 
index, moved irregularly lower during January and the 
first week of February. Abnormally severe weather condi- 
tions with extensive snows and extreme cold spread over 
most of the United States resulted in the curtailment of 
purchases of new cars, new construction and general retail 
trade. The effect on manufacturing activity was immediate 
particularly in automobile centers where production is 
geared to demand. However, in the week of February 15, 
business activity increased, the magazine “Steel” stating 
in relation to that industry that production had increased 
to 544%2% of capacity from 53% a week earlier and fur- 
ther that “additional orders for freight cars and rails, a 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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pared with —64.2% a month earlier and —80.5% in 
January 1935, Cotton mill activity declined sharply to 
—18% from —12% in December. Bank debits to indi- 
vidual accounts in the four weeks ended February 12 
advanced 19% over the corresponding period last year. 
During the first eight days of this month, average daily 
carloadings at 13 Connecticut stations rose sharply over 
the January level due partly to increased shipments of coal 
from New Haven. Available information regarding the 
current trend in manufacturing activity indicates a 
moderate expansion to be taking place. 

Business activity in the United States during January, as 
indicated by the accompanying chart, fell substantially 
below December. This was due to the shift in the date 
of the introduction of new model automobiles and the fact 
that this change was not allowed for in compiling the 
United States index. Automobile production usually in- 
creases abruptly in January but this year a decrease took 
place. Steel ingot production, because of the decline in 
automobile output, was also lower in January. The weekly 




















steady demand from the farm equipment industry and 
broadening manufacturing requirements are offsetting the 
drop due to diminished automotive and structural activity.” 
New orders for machine tools in January rose 13% over 
December and 69% over January 1935. 

The index of wholesale prices compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor remained practically unchanged on Febru- 
ary 8 when compared with four weeks earlier. However, 
during the same interval, farm products as a group ad- 
vanced 1.4% while food prices at wholesale declined 2%. 
All other commodities together rose 0.4%. On February 
15, the price of raw copper was raised to 914 cents per 
pound. Retail food prices, because of the elimination of 
the processing tax, have shown some recession, meats par- 
ticularly being affected. 


Financial. During the four weeks ended February 8, the 
number of business failures in Connecticut increased 10% 
over the corresponding period last year; gross liabilities, 


Continued on page 19 
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SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 


Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford Stamford 


HENRY KNUST 
Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 


15 Lewis Street Hartford 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


First National Bank Bldg. 
New Haven 





Offices in Principal Cities 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven me Bridgeport 


ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
ew Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


DIESEL ENGINES 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
497 State St. New Haven 





Bridgeport 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Engineers 
Ansonia Connecticut 


Zeh & Hahnemann Co. Presses 





eee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 


serve the right to refuse any listing. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
PITT & SCOTT CORP. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
27 Beaver St. New York City 





WALKER SERVICES INC. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Pier 14 North River New York 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS ie 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 


Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 
DOLLAR eee LINES, 
D 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





because of a few large failures, were considerably above 
1935. The number of new corporations formed and the 
total capital stock involved showed increases of 29% and 
33%, respectively, over a year earlier. Real estate sales 
numbered 50% more than in the same period of 1935 but 
the aggregate value of mortgage loans declined 4%. 


Construction. New building activity in Connecticut dur- 
ing January and early February felt the restraining influ- 
ence of adverse weather conditions, the number and value 
of building permits issued decreasing more than seasonally 
expected and both showing only negligible advances over 
the same period of last year. Nethertheless, reports from 
various cities about the State indicated a growing shortage 
of adequate housing and a stiffening in the price of rent. 
More favorable weather is expected to be accompanied by a 
substantial improvement in residential building. 

In the United States, the value of building. contracts 

awarded declined more than usually from December but, 
seasonally adjusted, was higher than for any other month 
of last year. Total new construction more than doubled the 
January 1935 record, new residential building increasing 
67%, public work and utility projects 73%, and all other 
non-residential building no less than 175%. 
Labor and Industry. Manufacturing activity in Con- 
necticut during January showed highly varying trends but 
the net result, measured by the number of man-hours 
worked, fell off more than seasonally from December, the 
man-hour index declining to 13.1% below normal com- 
pared with 12% below in the previous month. In January 
1935, the index stood at —31.4%. Factory employment, 
on the other hand, held up very well, the adjusted index 
remaining at approximately 4% below normal and sub- 
stantially higher than the —14.4% a year earlier. Activity 
in Hartford and Bristol showed further improvement in 
January, in the former city a gain was reported over De- 
cember while in the latter only a small decrease was shown. 
In New Haven and New Britain, decreases of somewhat 
greater than seasonal magnitude occurred and in Bridge- 
port a drop of 10% was reported. In that city, however, 
late weekly reports indicate a leveling off in the recession. 
Employment in Waterbury brass factories increased 0.5% 
over December and was 12% above a year earlier. In Tor- 
rington plants, employment remained at the December fig- 
ure and was 7% above last year. 

Several new plants were established in Connecticut dur- 
ing the past month. The Angostura-W uppermann Corpora- 
tion of New York purchased a plant in Norwalk, will im- 
prove the property and employ about 150 persons. The 
Platinum Products Corporation has leased space in Stam- 
ford and will employ some 200 people when in operation. 
In Willimantic, the New England Pants Company is com- 
mencing operations with about 75 persons on its payroll. 
Trade. Retail trade receded sharply during January, the 
Reserve Board adjusted index of department store sales 
falling to 79 from 84 in December. Here again, adverse 
weather was believed to be the main contributing factor. 


Transportation. During January, Freight carloadings orig- 
inating in Connecticut stood at 13.1% below normal 
compared with —13.7% in December and —19.9% in 
January 1935. On the entire New Haven Road, loading 
of building materials were outstanding, the total movement 
showing a relatively small decrease from December and 
advancing 53% over the previous January. 


Editorial Note: In this column will appear monthly, 
if the amount of good business literature warrants, a 
brief description of the books and pamphlets which, 
in the opinion of a business librarian and the editor, 
will be helpful to the business man. This month’s 
suggestions are made by Miss Mildred Potter, Business 
Librarian, Hartford. 


Executive Ability—Cleeton, Glen U. & Mason, C. W. 

In the new industrial order which is emerging from 
rapidly changing political, social and economic conditions, 
the need for executive ability is clearly evident. This book 
attempts to determine what practical procedures to use in 
selecting men for executive positions and how to train 
them. It also suggests plans for self-development in order 
to attain executive success. 


Marketing of Manufactured Goods—Comish, 
Newell H. 

Written from the viewpoint of the manufacturer, and 
discusses direct marketing through the manufacturer’s 
own retail stores, his own field sales force, through peddlers 
and canvassers. The above are dissected to discover for 
what goods and for what manufacturers each method is 
best adapted. 


Office Management—Darlington, George M. 

This book which serves as a tool in the study of office 
management gives only the best methods or practices, 
avoiding reference to poorer ways. It is clearly written, 
concise, and deals with the problems of office management 
from the viewpoint of the small office as well as the large 
one. 


Practice of Foreign Trade—DeHass, J. Anton 

Exporting and importing are treated in this book as 
belonging to the same picture, not as separate activities— 
as most authors treat these subjects. Marketing of raw 
materials is discussed at great length, as are also tariff 
policies and the present trend toward economic national- 
ism. 


You, Utilities and the Government—Greenwood, 
Ernest 

Everybody is undoubtedly interested in the question of 
utilities which will probably be one of the main issues of 
the 1936 Presidential campaign. Mr. Greenwood, an au- 
thority on the subject of utilities and an ex-publicity man 
for various Government executive departments, discusses 
and analyzes the various bills pertinent to the utility ques- 
tion. 


Introduction to Business—Spengler, Edwin H. & 
Klein, Jacob 

A practical up-to-date discussion of business procedure, 
methods and problems from the point of view of the busi- 
ness man. Throughout the authors have maintained a 
‘realistic approach, supplemented wherever possible by illus- 
trative data. They also discussed at great length the effects 
of the New Deal legislation on business. 
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Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and fittings, rem- 
nants of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, tapestries, den- 
ims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, 
pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, 
brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly 
hex; miscellaneous lot of material used in the manufacture of molded 
rubber parts and flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes; car- 
load C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 
bars screw stock varying thicknesses and lengths, white absorbent tis- 
sue process from cotton, rotary convertor, colors and dyes—large 
anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams’ wrenches 
variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft 
in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, 
belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, 
woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; 
clock systems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, con- 
veyors, cooking doublers, draftsman’s table, drop 
hammers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 


cookers, utensils, 


equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 


TS LT TT TT 
FOR SALE. One 3% Bliss toggle press in good condition. Address 
S. E. 76. 


FOR SALE. 1 Bigelow H. R. T. boiler. 53 B. H. P. Will pass inspec- 
tion. With fittings. Address S. E. 79. 


FOR SALE. One No. 94 Monarch Oil Burning Furnace, 2,000 Ibs. 
capacity, complete with all accessories including electrical equipment. 
Address S. E. 90. 


FOR SALE. Buffing and polishing sand for sale. Willing to give sample 
if interested. Address: Rita Harrington, 1273 Main Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


FOR SALE IN PUTNAM, CONNECTICUT. 90,000 square feet of 
193,000 square feet of land. 
Floor space of 24,000 sq. ft. in modern two story building and 36,000 
sq. ft. in stone mill, the balance being in a brick building connected 
by covered passages to other buildings, suitable for storage purposes. 
Plant protected by modern sprinkler system, and has elevator, modern 
toilet facilities and electric wiring. Will consider reasonable offer. 
Address S. E. 91. 


manufacturing floor space located on 


Section 


wanted to buy 
WANTED, USED—1 Portable Recording Wattmeter, 3 Phase, 3 Wire, 


60 Cycles, 230 and 575 Volts. 5 Amperes, Synchronous Motor Drive 
(1” per hour and 1” per minute suggested); 2 Current Transformers 
for above, 20-25-40-50-800-1,000 Ampere Rating; 1 600-KVA, 440 
Volt, 3 Phase, 600 RPM Alternating Current Generator, with Exciter; 
Exciter preferably directly connected to Generator. Generator must 
have amortisseur windings. Address S. E. 87. 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED. A well equipped established Connecti- 
cut manufacturer wants to acquire additional lines of metal products 
or tools having a normal manufacturing season during the summer 
and early Fall months. Would prefer an established line that can be 
distributed through the hardware trade. Address 


your offerings to 
» £. 89. 


FOR SALE. Bliss Gang Press in good condition. 100” between up- 
rights. Equipped with punches and dies. Can be seen in operation. For 
sale very reasonable. Waterbury Mattress Company, Benedict and West 
Clay Streets, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


employment 
PRODUCTION MANAGER. 


Man with broad and basic training and 
diversified 


manufacturing production management in 
several large industries and more recently in charge of production for 
14 years in the largest plant of ,its kind in the state, is now available 
for another connection. References from last employer given on request 
for interview. Address P. W. 316. 


experience in 


EXECUTIVE 


operated his 


AND UTILITY has 
own and done purchasing, general 
accounting, office managerial and insurance work desires new connec- 
tion because of closing out on January 1 the last of his work with 
a large construction company. The majority of his experience how- 
ever has been in the manufacturing field. For references and further 
details address P. W. 320. 


BUSINESS MAN. A 


who has 


man who 


business 


ACCOUNTANT AND PRODUCTION PLANNER. Married man, 
34 years of age who has training in higher accounting, cost account- 
ing and business administration and experience covering a period of 
13 years in planning and production work, manufacturing costs and 
supervision work desires position in Connecticut or New England in 
answer to his capabilities. Responsible recommendations furnished on 
request. Address P. W. 321. 


ACCOUNTANT AND BOOKKEEPER. Man thoroughly trained 
and experienced over a period of 20 years desires position as account- 
ant or bookkeeper. References upon request. Address 


Accountant, 
9 Sherman St., Hartford, Connecticut. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE. Young man in early 
thirties who has had broad business experience in both the domestic 
and foreign fields for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
as a sales promotion man, market analyst, personnel manager and office 
executive, and who more recently has been in other executive posi- 
tions with the government, desires connection with manufacturer or 
commercial organization. His experience qualifies him for sales, per- 


sonnel, sales promotion or an office management Address 
P. W. 322 


position. 


COST AND FACTORY ACCOUNTANT. Young man, age 29, High 
School and Business College education seeks position as accountant. 
His experience has been in cost and general factory accounting. Desires 
position with CPA firm or manufacturing establishment in Connecticut 
or New England. Address P. W. 323. 


ENGINEER—CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE. Yale Shef- 
field graduate 1913, 5 years experience in outside construction, water- 
works building construction, etc., 17 years in factory construction 
and maintenance, desires position as maintenance or construction man 
due to change in set-up of his present employer. References furnished 
upon application. Address P. W. 324. 
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To them, workmen’s compensation insurance is 
far more than a wall against trouble, automati- 
cally renewed from an habitual source. 

Familiar with American Mutual’s “production- 
minded” outlook on safety, they realize that our 


services continually operate toward three kinds 
of profits. 


1. Safety That Increases Production 


Efficiency. Indirect costs of accidents, aver- 
aging four times claim payments, are cut down. 
Our safety men look upon hazards not just as 
spots to be guarded by mechanical devices, but 
as links in a red chain of danger. By working on 
all causes of hazard, they save indirect losses 
while protecting your workers from harm. 

A sample group of 500 policyholders, during two 

years’ safety work with us, cut lost-time acci- 


dents per employee by 49.5% and days lost per 
employee by 53.8%. 


2. Claim and Medical Service That Re- 
claims a Man’s Skill. When a disabled man 
goes off the job, his years of experience go with 
him. Not trusting to haphazard rehabilitation, 


we bend all efforts to return the man to the job 
he knows. In many cases, by rebuilding we have 


oe the employer a skilled worker otherwise 
ost. 


3. Cash Dividends That Directly Reduce 


Insurance Costs. Since organization over 48 

years ago, American Mutual has paid a 20% divi- 

dend to all policyholders ...an unbroken record 

with few parallels in any line of American busi- 

ness. Selective underwriting and conservative 

New England management underlie this finan- 

cial strength. Our savings are your profits. 
American Chain Company of Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut, during the past 14 years has received from 
American Mutual dividend savings totalling 
$150,061.71. 

These three aspects of an American Mutual pol- 

icy are opportunities for profit. That is why, to 

50,000 executives who are experiencing American 

Mutual services, workmen’s compensa- 

tion insurance is their active interest. 

You too might’ seriously consider 

whether your present arrangement gives 

you all that American Mutual offers. 


A brief booklet, “How Ten Companies Saved More Than One-Half a Million Dollars” will be sent upon request. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets: $23,809,545.32 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Newfield Building «x 


Liabilities: $19,424,978.69 


Aye 

/ eas il 
| By 
Hi | 

Surplus to Policyholders: $4,384,566.63 

As filed with the Connecticut Insurance Department as of December 31, 1935 


Executive Offices: 142 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 12 Haynes Street 


* BRANCHES IN 53 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES x 


seer ieeiemierdiinmmenndcmcan acme cecil imental lpspneninietaiintiaintiemsentaninetiaeniaitse 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILE, FIDELITY BONDS, ELEVATOR, BURGLARY, and other forms of CASUALTY INSURANCE 
are written by AMERICAN MUTUAL; FIRE INSURANCE BY OUR ASSOCIATE, ALLIED AMERICAN MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday ; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 


EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD — Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


177 State St. 
Hubbard 0221 
BOSTON 


25 Broadway 
Digby 3260 
NEW YORK 


ADVERT 
Ee Gee 


eS oe 
em GRAVING 


at THE SIGN of 


Bookbinders 


Printers and 


the STONE BOOK 


We not only wish you 

success, but we can help 

you achieve it—if print- 
ing is a factor. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


With two sailings 
a week and serving 
22 Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast ports, American- 
Hawaiian, with its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Williams Line, 
offers the most frequent and exten- 
sive service in the Intercoastal Trade. 


Tue Case, Lockwooo & Brainarp Co. 


HarTFoRD 
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